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HE question of Catholic fiction is part of a problem 

which may be formulated thus: On what mental 
pabuluth shall our people nourish—or starve, or poison, 
their intellect, imagination, and heart? It is a necessary 
part of that problem, for we may take it as certain that 
the great majority of those among our people who read 
at all are reading, and will continue in increasing numbers 
to read, fiction. That may or may not be desirable, but 
it is a fact. Accepting it as a fact, I would plead that 
it is a fact fraught with momentous consequences for evil 
or for good. 

In what I have to say I have chiefly in mind those years 
of vague impulses, riotous imagination, more or less 
tumultuous emotion, and feeble self-control, between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty—l’age ingrat, as they call it 
in France. And let me put the matter in this way: When 
one reads, not as in after life with a certain critical reserve 
and a certain restraining knowledge of the realities of life, 
but, as one commonly does at the age in question, with 
entire abandonment to the spell of the story, one enters, as 
it were, a different world and begins to breathe a mental 
atmosphere that has been created by the writer. Now, that 
mental atmosphere may be pleasant and wholesome; it 
may even be uplifting, refreshing, inspiring. But, on the 
other hand, it may be debilitating, it may be depressing, 
it may even be actually noxious and fetid—a poisonous 
atmosphere. My first contention is that the atmosphere of 
a great many modern, and especially recent, novels is a 
poisonous atmosphere. 

Morat Porson In Fiction. 

That that is so ought, I think, to be clear to anyone 
who is in the habit of reading the reviews of fiction in 
literary periodicals, even those appearing in a periodical 
so reserved and non-sensational as the Literary Supple- 
ment of the Times. That respectable journal does not 
habitually review the lower type of novel that undis- 
guisedly panders to depravity. Yet in what it does review 
there is ample justification of our present contention. The 
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_ reader, however, may fairly ask for evidence that is first- 

hand and for a witness less professionally biased against 
objectionable literature than is the writer. Let me, there- 
fore, call as witness a non-Catholic literary man with first- 
hand knowledge of the subject, a witness who is obviously 
neither prudish nor pietistic, who holds no brief for Mrs. 
Grundy, and who views the matter quite apart from 
religious teachings—Mr. R. Brinley Johnson, the well- 
known and distinguished critic. He has recently published 
a small work, “Moral Poison in Modern Fiction.” In 
this booklet he brings forward conclusive evidence in 
support of his view, frankly stated at the outset—“With- 
out hesitation I would maintain that an immense number 
of novels now being written contain much deadly poison.” 
For the particular purpose of this book he has not needed, 
he tells us, to go out of his way in order to “take in the 
muck-heaps” of literature. All the novels he speaks of 
came before him for review in the course of the day’s 
work. 

In England before 1914 there had set in a current of new 
ideas on morality that amounted to a revolution, a veri- 
table sex revolt—revolution-revolt, says Mr. Johnson, but 
not anarchy. The war brought anarchy. The old con- 
ventions were shattered, family life was torn asunder. 
Men and women were uprooted from their environment 
and hurled into a terrible vortex. Exaltation and degrada- 
tion were strangely mingled, extreme hardship and deadly 
monotony alternated with feverish excitements and wild 
snatches of passionate life. Men were dehumanized 
women unsexed. Restraint was cast to the winds. 


Oxtp Distinctions DENIED 


During and since the war there has developed a litera- 
ture in which the moral anarchy of the war is both re- 
flected and pandered to. 


There exists, says Mr. Johnson, a large body of new doctrine 
or interpretation of life and manhood which is false, morbid 
and poisonous in its effects. . . . The whole experience of 
mankind, our most sacred instincts, are flouted with contempt. 

The old distinctions between right and wrong are categori- 
cally denied; all now demand an absolutely fresh start based on 
universal knowledge of sin; absolute freedom for the individual, 
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frank discussion of physical intimacies—a commonplace promis- 
cuity that masquerades as liberty, as courageousness, as art. 


It were beside our purpose to follow the author further 
in his demonstration. The conclusion is only too plain— 
much contemporary fiction is infected with what can fairly 
be described as moral poison. 

Here the Catholic novelist comes on the scene. What- 
ever else may be said about it, at all events the Catholic 
novel that is a Catholic novel is free from moral poison. 
In it one breathes an atmosphere that may or may not be 
invigorating, but that is, at any rate, clean. 

UNWHOLESOME INTELLECTUAL ATMOSPHERE 

But there is another type of modern novel, and one with 
which Mr. Brinley Johnson does not deal, the novel in 
which not the moral but the intellectual atmosphere is 
unwholesome. Modern writers make the novel the vehicle 
of any notion that, at the moment, fills their own minds 
or the minds of the public—the newest (or the oldest) 
osophy or ism, fashionable intellectual fads, the craziest 
imaginings of the dreamers of Utopia. And so we have 
novels of Socialism and of Christian Science, of Spiritism 
and of psycho-analysis, novels that preach eugenics or 
New Thought, divorce or evolution or rationalism in one 
or other of its many forms. Is it a matter of indifference 

that our adolescent boys and girls should read such books? 
Will such readings leave no trace in memory or imagina- 
tion? Can we flatter ourselves that such ideas will not, 
sooner or later, find their way into the domain of conduct? 
Is there nothing in philosophy about the force of ideas? 
Here again comes in the Catholic novelist. He cannot 
at once keep within the bounds of his Faith and stray very 
far from the limits of right reason. Most of these newest 
fads are resurrections of very ancient errors that long ago 
fell foul of the Church, and were long ago judged and 
condemned. On others the Church of our own days has 
decisively pronounced. Catholics cannot flaunt these 
things in their writings without ceasing to be Catholics. 
If they would keep their name as such they must eschew 
the wilder aberrations of the mind as they shun the aber- 
rations of the moral sense. 
There remains a third class of novels, those that while 
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blameless in morals and free from extravagance in the 
intellectual sphere, are definitely un-Catholic if not anti- 
Catholic in their religious atmosphere. One could make 
a long list of books, many of them by authors of repute. 
in which the Reformation is glorified, or the Inquisition 
shown in all its horror, or the morals of Catholic countries 
held up to odium and attributed to the prevailing religion, 
or the characters of the Popes vilified, or the characters of 
Catholic clergy besmirched. Who does not know the dirty 
fat monk or the sinister Jesuit of Protestant fiction, or 
the worldly intriguing Cardinal, or the luxurious and evil- 
living prelate? English fiction is full of the Gunpowder 
Plot and the Spanish Armada, St. Bartholomew’s Day and 
the massacre of harmless Protestants under Sir Phelim 
O’Neill; among its heroes are Queen Elizabeth and Crom- 
well and King William; among its villains, Mary Tudor, 
Mary Queen of Scots, and the Catholic Stuarts. Are we 
to be content that in their formative years our young 
people should habitually live in a mental atmosphere sat- 
urated with hostility to their Faith? 

And here most of all comes in the Catholic novelist. 

But let me not be misunderstood. I do not for one 
moment advocate the reading of novels by Catholic writers 
to the exclusion of all others. Such a plea would be 
obviously exorbitant and, indeed, absurd. Clearly there 
are novels other than Catholic in which the atmosphere, 
moral, intellectual, and religious, is sound. I am merely 
pleading for Catholic novels the negative merit (and who 
will gainsay its importance?) of being habitually free from 
a moral, intellectual, and religious atmosphere that is un- 
wholesome. For the rest they must be judged by the 
same standards as any other novels. 


Morauizinc Nor SuFFIciENT 


For, important as this negative merit undoubtedly is, 
readers may fairly demand something more of the novelist. 
The mere statement that it is harmless is no better a 
recommendation for a novel than it would be for a patent 
medicine. It arouses no eager desire to read the one 
or to purchase the other. This fact has often been ignored 
by the writers of edifying stories, Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic alike. People with excellent intentions, but without 
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any gift whatever for story-telling, have set themselves to 
write such stories. Others who possess the talent have 
used it mistakenly. Their story is a mere vehicle for the 
conveying of a moral or religious lesson. Now, I am not 
of those who hold that a didactic purpose necessarily 
makes bad art. To maintain that theory were to condemn, 
from the artistic standpoint, the Divine Comedy and Par- 
adise Lost, along with well-nigh the whole of religious 
literature. But imaginative literature—poetry, fiction, and 
certain other prose forms, cannot be primarily didactic, 
and nothing more. The true story-teller, in particular, 
himself revels in the tale he tells; it is not a mere per- 
functory framework built up anyhow to hold a moral. 

The prevalence of the moralist thinly disguised as a 
story-teller has created a certain distrust of writers known 
to be Catholics. Rightly or wrongly, it is felt that they 
are likely to preach at you instead of telling you a tale. 
That impression can be dissipated by closer acquaintance 
with the best Catholic novelists. For it is a fact that there 
is a considerable body of novelists whose work, apart from 
all religious considerations, but simply as fiction, yields 
in no wise to the best work of non-Catholics. 

To say the least, if a writer has the true artistic gift, 
the fact that he is a believing Catholic will not impair the 
artistic value of his work. But one is justified in going 
further and asserting that, given two writers of equal gifts, 
the fact that one is a Catholic positively enhances for us, 
his fellow Catholics, the value of his work. To begin 
with, we find ourselves at home in it; we are not jarred 
upon by religious and moral, and often historical, views 
with which we cannot sympathize. And so our enjoyment 
of the tale is not disturbed. The non-Catholic, above all 
the non-Christian, necessarily views life from a standpoint 
very different from ours, whenever he comes upon its 
deeper things. For there is a distinctive Catholic view of 
love and marriage, of vocation, of sorrow and suffering. 


Foremost CATHOLIc NovELIsts 
By way of showing that there exists a considerable body 
of Catholic novelists of value, the following list has been 


drawn up. I must preface it by calling attention to the 
following points:—(1) It includes only such writers as 
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have produced a body of work fairly noteworthy in quan- 
tity and quality. (2) It makes no attempt to discriminate 
between first-rate and second-rate writers. (3) Foreign 
writers are not mentioned unless their works have been 
translated into English. (4) It does not claim to be a 
list of writers in Irish as these should be dealt with 
separately. (5) It is not intended to recommend indis- 
criminately all the novels of the writers mentioned, e. g., 
the early work of Bourget and Harland. (6) Writers of 
“Juveniles” are not included. 

John Ayscough, Hilaire Belloc, Canon Sheehan, Ernest 
Oldmeadow, G. K. Chesterton, Richard Aumerle Maher, 
William Barry, Dorothea Conyers, Rene Bazin, Paul 
Bourget, F. Marion Crawford, R. H. Benson, Rosa Mul- 
holland (Lady Gilbert), Father Luis Coloma, Mrs. H. 
de la Pasture, Raoul de Navery, Agnes and Egerton 
Castle, Father Michael Earls, S.J., Maurice Francis Egan, 
Mary Agnes Fleming, Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Lady 
Herbert, Mary Agatha Gray, Charles Kickham, Andrew 
Klarmann, Pierre ‘Hermite, Mary E. Mannix, May F. 
Nixon Roulet, Christian Reid, M. E. Francis, Mrs. 
Wilfrid Ward, Viola Meynell, Katharine Tynan, Isabel 
C. Clarke, Constance E. Bishop, George Mozart, Edmund 
Downey, Seumas MacManus, Peter Rosegger, W. P. 
Kelly, M. McD. Bodkin, A. de Blacam, Guy Thorne, Enid 
Dinnis, Daniel Corkery, Seamus O’Kelly, Hendrick Con- 
science, Alice Dease, Father T. A. Fitzgerald, Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser, Father R. P. Garrold, Dorothea Gerard, Gerald 
Griffin, Father Joseph Guinan, Henry Harland, William 
Heyliger, Mrs. Stacpoole Kenny, Grace Keon, Father C. 
C. Martindale, Father Jos. Spillman, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
Mrs. William Maude, Olive Katherine Parr (Beatrice 
Chase), P. H. Pearse, Sienkiewicz, Mathilde Serao, E. 
M. Wilmot Buxton, Philip Gibbs, Miss A. M. P. Smith- 
son, Georgina Pell Curtis, Max Pemberton, Mrs. James 
Sadlier, Anna T. Sadlier, Maurice Baring, Lady Clifford. 
John Talbot Smith, Richard Dehan, John Oliver Hobbes, 
Lucas Malet, James Murphy, J. K. Huysmans, Cecilia 
Hill, Kathleen Norris, Shane Leslie. 

It would be easy to name a score of other writers who 
have published a few good stories. In any case the above 
list has no pretensions to being exhaustive. 











The Gregorian Pontifical University 
N.C. W. C. Rome Correspondent 


O N May 13, 1924, there was held in the Aloysian 
Temple of St. Ignatius, Rome, a memorable func- 
tion in commemoration of the centenary of the restoration 
of the Gregorian Pontifical University of the Roman Col- 
lege, and the feast of Blessed Robert Bellarmine. There 
was an extraordinary attendance, for the Roman College 
is still the boast of our city, and the Pope, a former 
student there, being unable to be present in person, dele- 
gated the first of the Roman Princes, also an illustrious 
alumnus, Cardinal Merry del Val, to pontificate the Mass, 
after the Gospel of which his Eminence delivered the fol- 
lowing sermon: 

“Lift up thy eves round about and see; all these are 
gathered together, they are come to thee. . . And 
mayst thou see thy children’s children, peace upon Israel.” 

Those joyous words of invitation and augury, uttered 
under the impress of Divine inspiration by the Prophet 
Isaias and the psalmist, with the vision of the triumph of 
Christ’s Church before them, seem to me particularly ap- 
propriate for this day’s centennial celebration of the res- 
toration of the Gregorian Atheneum by the distinguished 
Company of Jesus; so we may apply them in due measure 
to the solemn recurrence which we are observing in this 
superb temple of St. Ignatius Loyola, in the very shadow 
of the ancient Roman College. For more than three cen- 
turies this institution, founded by Gregory XI and con- 
fided to the wise direction of the Jesuit Fathers, often 
radiant with purest joys, often plunged in deepest griefs, 
has prosecuted its Divine mission of extending to the 
whole world beneficent gifts, and to innumerable students 
of all races and nations, the inestimable treasures of true 
doctrine, preparing them, each in his own way, to become 
a herald of the Catholic Faith—cultured and exemplary 
priests, intrepid defenders of the Church, faithful servants 
of the See of Peter. 

Raise up your eyes, O fecund and venerable Mother, 
raise up your eyes and see; all these have made haste to 
come to you to extol the benefits which they have received. 
Look up and see the army of illustrious doctors who have 
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taught in your halls, thousands and thousands of studious 
youths, the striking beauties of Divine truth. Look and 
you will see the great number of your disciples spread 
throughout the nation. There are humble workers in the 
vineyard of the Lord; there are able writers; there are 
valiant defenders of the Word of God; there are intrepid 
missioners in far-off lands, zealous pastors of souls, emi- 
nent prelates, and illustrious bishops. But especially look 
up and rejoice in beholding the heroes of Christian virtue, 
the Saints and martyrs that have come out of your bosom, 
and who now, from the heights of Heaven, bless your 
name and intercede for you before the Immaculate Throne 
of God Thrice Holy! 

With the encouragement and the Special Benediction of 
the Reigning Pontiff Pope Pius XI (proud even He of 
the Gregorian Institute), we rejoice, Beloved’ Brethren, 
yes, we, too, rejoice in the privilege of being the son of 
such a Mother, and we give thanks to the Lord, for to 
Him alone belongs the glory, to Him are due the splendor 
and efficacy of the abundant fruits already garnered and 
still being garnered along the highway of the ages. Not 
to us, O Lord, not to us; but to thy name give glory.” 

Wherefore, on this recurring centenary, our hearts pal- 
pitating with joy, and prostrate at the foot of the altar, 
we are putting up the hymn of our gratitude, whilst those 
gone on before, through the silent grave, respond in full 
chorus and present our garlands before the Throne of 
God, repeating at the same time the glorious Song of 
Heaven: “Thou art worthy, O Lord, our God, to receive 
glory, and honor and power: because thou hast created 
all things; and for thy will they were, and have been 
created.” 

CHAMPION OF THE FAITH 

It would be too difficult to try to remember all those 
who by their superior genius and exalted virtue have made 
the Roman College and Gregorian University illustrious, 
and have honored the Church by their accomplishments in 
even this last century of its existence. But it is our duty 
to commemorate one of the most eminent doctors of this 
Atheneum, whose heroic virtues the Supreme Pontiff has 
recently proclaimed, enrolling him in the white list of the 
Blessed, I allude to Robert Bellarmine, By a happy 
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thought it was decreed to fix this Centennial celebration on 
the feast of the illustrious champion of the Catholic Faith, 
in this Church where he reposes near the sanctuary of his 
angelic disciple, St. Aloysius Gonzaga. Learned amongst 
the learned of his day, he is one of the purest glories of 
the Roman College; and, behold, in our day, the majestic 
figure of this grand Master shines before our eyes with a 
new lustre, to indicate once more to the incredulous that 
Revealed truth, far from coming into conflict with true 
science wonderfully confirms it, and that the Church of 
God encourages and rewards all those who, acknowledging 
the limitations of human knowledge, not allowing them- 
selves to be blinded by foolish pride, employ the gifts 
God has given them in proclaiming the glory of Divine 
Wisdom and of the Eternal and Immutable Truth. We 
shall search in vain for a single word of condemnation of 
science as such; neither the Apostles nor the great de- 
fenders of the Gospel ever opposed the most searching 
inquiry into the facts and phenomena which present them- 
selves in this world in which we live, but have ever raised 
their warning voice in condemnation and reproach against 
certain wise men of the earth, not precisely because they 
are wise, but because they were using their knowledge to 
deprecate a wisdom infinitely greater than their own, and 
in the sunernatural order, by not raising a sacrilegious 
hand against the Holy Ark, which was never confided 
to their care, nor subjected to their fallacious and neces- 
sarily inadequate methods. 

He who possesses the inestimable gift of faith and bows 
to the infallible Magistracy of the Church can follow with- 
out concern the unquestionable progress of human wisdom 
and all its venturesome scrutinies; and when the enemies 
of God and those who know Him not, deceived by some 
new-found hypothesis which they are exhibiting as an 
assured truth, pretend that the believer renounces alto- 
gether or modifies his opinions according to the teaching 
of the Church, he can wait with imperturbable security, 
with the firm assurances that the new postulates will 
quickly be disassociated from all that which at first ap- 
neared to be against faith, and must not fail to be rejected 
by their very authors, even serving only to augment the 
huge mass of rejected theories which the history of human 
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research displays like the ruins along the road of ancient 
Rome, that remind pilgrims of the limitations of our intel- 
lect and the uncertainty of terrestrial affairs. Such wise 
men the Prophet Jeremias intended when he lamented: 
“The wise men are confounded, they are dismayed and 
taken: for they have cast away the word of the Lord, and 
there is no wisdom in them.” 

Against the deadly errors of his time Blessed Bellarmine 
was a fearless and indomitable fighter, and we may regard 
it as certain that if God has delayed to our day the final 
glorification of this wonderous Paladin of the Catholic 
Church, it has been the better to combat the errors, new 
and old, that confront us at the present. It is characteristic 
of error, writes the Angelic Doctor, to substitute its own 
opinions for the doctrine transmitted by Jesus Christ: 
“He chose not those things which were truly given by 
Christ, but those which his own mind suggested.” 


PurLtosopHy WITHOUT FOUNDATION 


Nor can we speak differently of the innovators of our 
own times who are likewise boldly propagating the most 


nefarious errors and principles destructive of Revealed 
truth. Rather than subject their intellects to the Divine 
Magisterium they hastily accept the untenable doctrines 
of any irresponsible teacher, because he boldly gives the 
lie to the past and rejects the supernatural order altogether. 
Every such ebullition of doctrine is called progress, and 
wallowing in the mire of sophism the present innovators, 
without constructing anything, are attempting to destroy 
everything by proffering problems which they cannot 
solve. These are the aberrations of a philosophy without 
foundations which abandons the true principles of ratio 
cination, disturbs, the mind and leaves it in the bonds of 
an exasperating and continual doubt; the irreverent and 
capricious result of an exegesis by which they pretend 
to find the fallacy of the Sacred Scripture and by the same 
to interpret them as any profane book; these the sad devia- 
tions of a corrupting morality which justifies anything 
which assuages the passions and exceeds the regular sanc- 
tions ; finally these are the dreams of a fantastic mysticism 
which is mere sentiment if not purely and simply sensual. 

But now new defenders are coming up from all the 
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camps of knowledge, and following the example of their 
great master Robert Bellarmine, they will well know how 
to dissipate the fogs of error by the force of their genius 
and the profundity of their studies. They will know how 
to illustrate the immutable and ever true doctrine of the 
Church of Christ, and at the same time co-operate im- 
mensely in the salvation of souls by the edifying example 
of their virtue. They must be learned, but above all holy; 
“And they that instruct many to justice, shall shine as stars 
for all eternity.” 

And you, O youthful alumni of the Pontifical Gre- 
gorian University, who are disposing yourselves to assume 
the mission which God has assigned to you; you who are 
the hope of the Church, remember that you are the heirs 
of a glorious past, remember that upon you the duty de- 
volves of holding high the honor of your University; 
therefore, never fail to preserve its best traditions. With- 
out permitting yourselves to be influenced by the changing 
novelty and disquieting spirit of the times, apply your- 
selves especially with fervor and eagerness to the study 
of the fundamental sciences of philosophy and theology. 
which by the grace of God, will preserve you from the 
danger of losing the right track and will guide you securely 
in your efforts against the insidious adversaries of the 
faith. But especially, ask wisdom of God, of which He 
is the infinite source. Happy will you be indeed, if you 
can make your own these words of the Wise Man: 
“Wherefore, I wished, and understanding was given me: 
and I called upon God, and the spirit of wisdom came 
upon me: And I preferred her before kingdoms and 
thrones, and esteemed riches nothing in comparison with 
her.” My dear young men, you are called to receive the 
unction of the eternal priesthood. “Vou however are called 
the priests of the Lord, and have a sublime apostolate to 
exercise: you are partakers of a heavenly vocation.” 
There are so many places so long deserted that you are 
called to enrich them anew with the saving waters of 
Divine grace. Great is the moral and intellectual ruin 
caused by the torrent of vice and error; yours the duty of 
rediscovering and renewing the beauties of the Kingdom 
of Christ. May it please the gentle Saviour to apply to 
you the vaticination of the Holy Prophet: “And they shall 
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build the places that have been waste from of old, and 
shall raise up ancient ruins and shall repair the desolate 
cities.” 





The End Justifies the Means 


Paut L. Braxkety, S.J. 


O the Current History Magazine for March, 1924, 

Professor Alexander Petrunkevitch of Yale con- 
tributed an article on “Russia and the Baltic States” which 
in large part, was a criticism of the political principles of 
Nikolai Lenin. A man of indomitable will, writes Dr. 
Petrunkevitch, Lenin could not “lay claim to the posses- 
sion of a great intellect” and his works have proved him 
to be “the evil genius of Russia.” Then follows this 
paragraph: 

In his effort to force communism upon an unwilling world, 
Lenin, with characteristic vigor, brought to life another old prin- 
ciple which is far more dangerous than communism and the 
poison of which will continue to work within the national organism 


of Russia for many years to come—the principle laid down by 
Loyola that the end justifies the means. 


Had this paragraph been written by the Rev. Christian 
Reisner of New York, by the Rev. M. S. Barnwell of 
Birmingham, Alabama, or by Mr. H. J. Wright, formerly 
editor of the New York Globe, I should have paid no 
attention whatever to it. With all these gentlemen I had 
a passage at arms on this field nearly seven years ago, 
and after the dust of conflict had settled, I found that not 
one of them had any idea of quitting his old mumpsimus 
for my new sumpsimus. They belonged to the “Why 
everybody knows it” school of thought. They had always 
heard that the chief purpose of every Jesuit was to lie 
awake o’ nights to think out new ways of teaching that 
the end justifies the means, and for them that ended the 
matter; although Dr. Reisner was finally willing to admit 
that in this respect the modern Jesuit was probably an 
improvement over the model which, so he thought but 
was not able to prove, was in use up to the nineteenth 
century. 

But Dr. Petrunkevitch does not travel with this school; 
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he is a man of another type. Born in Russia in 1875, he 
was educated in the gymnasiums of Kiev, Tver, and 
Moscow, and at the Universities of Moscow and Freiburg. 
After receiving the doctorate at Frieburg, he became 
privat-docent in that University, where he remained until 
1904 when he came to Harvard to lecture on zoology. 
From 1906 to 1917, he was attached to the department of 
zoology at the University of Indiana, and in the latter 
year was appointed professor of zoology at Yale. He is 
honorary curator of arachnida in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, fellow or member of four 
learned societies, and the author of such treatises as 
“Terrestrial Palaeozoic Arachnida of North America,” 
“Index Catalogue of Spiders of North, Central and South 
America,” and “Morphology of Invertebrate Types.” In 
his lighter moments, probably when his beloved spiders 
ceased, for the moment, from troubling, Dr. Petrunkevitch 
has translated Byron’s “Manfred” into Russian, and 
Leonid Andreev’s “To the Soldier” into English, and has 
contributed articles on Russian literature and politics to 
Poet Lore and the Yale Review. Evidently this Yale 
professor is a scholar of many and varied tastes as well 
as an authority on spiders. 


On reading the Current History Magazine article I 
wrote Dr. Petrunkevitch asking “where Loyola lays down 
the principle that the end justifies the means?’ To my 


great surprise I received the following letter, dated March 
bg 


Your letter has caused me not a little uneasiness because I 
have been accustomed from my school days in Russia to attribute 
the maxim that the end justifies the means to the Jesuits. This 
we were taught by our spiritual advisers in the Russian Orthodox 
Church in which I was brought up, and also by our teachers 
of history. It was natural for me therefore to accept the in- 
formation thus gained as being derived from the study of the 
teachings and practise of the Founder and the followers of the 
Society of Jesuits. ‘ 

When I received your letter I took, for the first time in niy 
life, the trouble of looking up the matter before answering your 
question. It appears from what I have now learned that the 
broadly-accepted impression that the maxim in question has 
been promulgated by the Jesuits is not based on any of their 
teachings, still less on the writings of Loyola himself. 


T am very sorry that I should have thus inadvertently hurt the 
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memory of a great man, and shall not repeat this regrettable 
mistake in the future. If therefore you should desire to make 
use of this frank acknowledgment of mine in print, I shall con- 
sider it only fair. 

Please accept my best thanks for the considerate manner in 
which you brought the matter to my attention. 

Sincerely, ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCH. 
Yale University, 
Osborn Zoological Laboratory. 


This “frank acknowledgment” of error is precisely 
what one would expect from an honorable, truth-loving 
scholar, but I think that all who are acquainted with the 
history of this calumny against the Society of Jesus will 
admit that it is almost unique. Some men there are, 
eminent perhaps in their distinctive fields, who are far 
more anxious when there is a question of an accusation 
against the Catholic Church or against the Jesuits, to 
make out a case than to investigate it. Scholars know 
that this charge has been leveled against the Society of 
Jesus for 200 years or more; that every attempt to prove 
it has failed utterly ; and that, finally, every Jesuit of note 
who has written on ethics and moral theology has not only 
not taught but has actually repudiated, as every Catholic 
must repudiate, the immoral principle that it is lawful to 
do evil to attain a good end. The works of scores of 
Jesuit professors have been scrutinized by unfriendly 
critics, and not a single proof has been brought forward to 
show that any approved Jesuit author, much less the 
Society of Jesus, has countenanced this detestable prin- 
ciple. What is discovered is that they have condemned it. 
Yet hardly a year passes in which we are not gravely 
informed by some clergyman or college professor that 
“Loyala” or, as the case may be, “the Jesuits have always 
taught that the end justifies the means.” When 
challenged, these glib calumniators almost invariably take 
refuge in silence or in insolence. 

To Catholics, all this is an old story. Its single novel 
feature is Dr. Petrunkevitch’s “frank acknowledgment” 
of unwitting error. For the first time in his life he took 
the trouble to investigate the charge that St. Ignatius and 
the Jesuits taught an immoral doctrine. Nothing further 
was necessary. He ceased to believe it. 
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How England Lost the Faith 


R. HILAIRE BELLOC, in a lecture at Newcastle, 
England, in aid of the Catholic Workers’ College 
Scholarship Fund, took for the subject of his address 
“How England Lost the Faith,” and in opening spoke of 
the difficulty of his subject. In no book in any European 
, language that he knew of was there to be found the story 
of the loss of the Faith in England. All that they had 
in history were the steps in the process—dates and events. 
It was his purpose to give his opinion as to how and why 
the thing happened. It was easy to tell a Protestant audi- 
ence that England became Protestant because the people at 
heart were always Protestant; that the feeling grew, and 
broke out; but to tell a Catholic audience how their fore- 
fathers lost the Faith was quite another matter. There 
were well-known explanations as to individuals losing the 
Faith, though they hardly ever saw a case of the individual 
who was a Catholic becoming definitely Protestant. But 
when a whole Catholic society came to be transformed 
into a Protestant society it was difficult to understand. 

The transformation was so profound that the modern 
Englishman, if put back into the ages of faith, would feel 
that he was in a foreign country. Protestant historians 
when they tried to tell what England was before the Re- 
formation, showed plainly that they were dealing with a 
foreign country. The average Englishman would find the 
Middle Ages a foreign country, just as he found Catholic 
society a foreign country today. How did so prodigious 
a change take place? It was the most complete revolution 
in the history of Europe. The question was so difficult 
that he had only a tentative answer to give, the result of 
a lengthy examination of it. 

Mr. Belloc laid it down that there was no intention to 
have a breach with Rome, and the battle lasted seventy 
years ; the effective dates, 1535 and 1605, might be given as 
the two terms of the movement. Anne Boleyn was the 
author of the divorce and not Henry, and the breach with 
the Papacy was the first step. Others were the ‘suppres- 
sion of the monasteries, the looting of parish churches 
and cathedrals, and the failure of the restoration of the 
land. The transformation was complete when James I 
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went right over to the anti-Catholic side under the advice 
of Robert Cecil. The step was not taken through hatred 
of the Catholic Church or love of Protestantism. It was 
taken dynastically. 

Having pointed to the influence of early Catholic train- 
ing on the men of the period, Mr. Belloc said the Gov- 
ernment of the time was never fundamentally Protestant 
in its outlook or design. That was a very important point. 
In the Tudor period everyone knew the power of the 
Executive which determined the actions of men as well 
as the general policy of the State. 

The game of Henry was to have his own way in politics 
and to get money from the monasteries; in the case of 
Seymour it was merely the getting of money; in the case 
of Mary an attempt to restore the Catholic Church; in 
the case of Elizabeth and the Cecils it was dynastic. It 
was not in any instance in sympathy with the Protestant 
atmosphere. The third reason was one of motive. This 
often changed, but the real motive never changed: the 
determination to keep the abbey lands. That ran through 
all the changes of the revolution. Those who had the 
principal part in the Government of the country, if they 
kept the land, cared little for what else might follow. 
Breach with Rome was unthinkable to Henry, and it was 
no more than political. As an example, Henry left more 
Masses to be said for his soul than any other English king, 
and when he was a very diseased man, near his death, the 
doctors told him to listen to the Mass sitting down yet 
he tried to kneel at the Elevation and stumbled forward, 
saying, “I would rather suffer anything I have to suffer 
than show lack of reverence to the Real Presence in the 
Blessed Sacrament.” The man lived and died simply 
steeped in the process and thought of Catholicism. His 
breach with Rome was a terrible example of how doing 
the thing one ought not to do led to things beyond our 
conception. The suppression of the monasteries was 
prompted by the desire to possess the wealth of the monas- 
teries, which at that time were something like the great 
shipping lines, railway lines, and coal mines of today. 
They possessed great wealth. There had been no little 
tampering with that wealth before the Reformation took 
place, and the suppression might be paralleled in the 
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present movement of the nationalization of the lumps of 
capital to which he had referred. It was in the air, and 
the man who would suppress monasteries would be in the 
intellectual swim of the time, and at the same time, with 
those who helped him, would acquire enormous wealth. 
When the wealth of the monasteries was. swept away, the 
economic basis of the Church in the country was swept 
away, and the people were deprived of the liturgy of ihe 
Church in its magnificence as it was preserved in the 
monasteries. 

Mr. Belloc showed the succeeding stages, the seizure of 
the abbey lands and their distribution among courtiers 
and others. To these men wealth was a great attraction, 
and at the King’s death they saw the opportunity of be- 
coming immensely wealthy—and they took it. It was 
Seymour who first got rid of the Mass and introduced 
services in the vernacular. He thought to get rid of the 
sequence of the Mass, of its order, and all that it con- 
tained. When there was no Mass there was no use for 
altars, and the loot of the churches was swept into the 
pockets of the new landlords. That revolution was not 
as great as the suppression of the monasteries, but it came 
next. Mary tried to bring back the Mass and the hier- 
archy, and this was immensely popular. It was in the 
habits of the people, and they were glad of it; but before 
Mary died she became unpopular. The violent persecution 
which Mary introduced was repugnant to the people and 
created a reaction. It was ridiculous to say that Mary’s 
reign was repugnant to the people because they were 
Protestant. It would be as correct to say that the people 
of England today are teetotallers—sheer nonsense. The 
Marian persecution, it was thought, was out of proportion, 
and it was not what was wanted. If instead the Crown 
had restored as far as could be the abbey lands and taken 
them from the new rich, that would have been immensely 
popular ; but it was not done. In 1605 quite half England 
strongly sympathized with the Catholic Faith; of the re- 
mainder only a portion had definitely adopted the Prot- 
estant religion. Then Cecil brought to a head the Gun- 
powder Plot. Of all the falsehoods told in history, the 
worst of all was the Gunpowder Plot. Whether Cecil 
suggested the plot or only heard of it, he certainly knew 
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all about it, and made it mature at the right time. It had 
an effect upon the mass of the people, and by 1668 the 
Catholics in England had dwindled to an insignificant 
body. The Faith was practically stamped out. Closing 
Mr. Belloc referred to the emigration of Catholics from 
Ireland in the famine, and said that the Faith again 
broke into life, so that, though Catholics were now only 
seven or eight per cent. of the population, they, having a 
definite discipline and doctrine and philosophy, were as 
granite in the midst of water, with a power much greater 
than the fluidity round about it. We had now come to 
this situation: that either the negative forces around us 
would kill us, or we would transform them; and it was to 
transform them that they were assisting the Catholic 
Workers’ College. 


The Moral of History 


T a gathering in Chester on June 7, 1924, Mr. Gilbert 
K. Chesterton delivered a characteristic address. He 
said he proposed to suggest to his audience a very few 
notions about the complexity and confusion of their con- 
troversies and relations with those who differed from them 
about the most fundamental things of life. Why was it that 
they so seldom got to grips with the great mass of intelli- 
gent and honest people who lived around them? He thought 
they must conclude that there was some assumption at 
the back of the minds of most of the people who disagreed 
with them which neither they themselves nor Catholics 
were capable of defining. To a very large extent it had 
sunk into these people’s subconsciousness—which was 
where most of their thinking went on nowadays. There 
was a difficulty in catching hold of the thing they wanted 
to catch hold of. 

Mr. Chesterton instanced an article which had just ap- 
peared in the Westminster Gazette, by Mr. H. G. Wells, 
which contained something in the nature of an attack on 
Catholicism. He had thought that he might answer it, 
but found it extrémely difficult to take hold of anything 
to answer because of the particular nature of the bias ex- 
hibited. It was not a logical or lucid bias. It consisted 
very largely, as far as he could understand, of saying the 
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Catholic Church might be very well in its way, but the 
harm was done by a set of people he called “back street 
priests,” who were, as far as could be made out, a set of 
maniacs. Fortunately, they never emerged into the main 
thoroughfares. He inferred that Mr. Wells was only 
prepared to pay respect to Catholic priests if they attended 
very fashionable churches in very wealthy neighborhoods. 
Whether or not he held that highly democratic doctrine, it 
was certain there was nothing they could ‘answer to such an 
alegation except to say that it was nonsense. He pro- 
posed, said Mr. Chesterton, to make an attempt to get be- 
hind that nonsense and discover the tiny grain of sense 
which was in all nonsense. He thought it came very 
largely from a certain assumption about the nature of 
human history. Why did not Mr. Wells understand 
the idea of a priesthood as even an old heathen would 
have understood it? Why did he imagine the priest must 
be a kind of monster? Because there was at the back of 
his mind one idea about human history, and there was in 
the Catholic mind another idea. There was a difference 
about the moral of history, the general deduction to be 
drawn from history. The assumption made by Mr. Wells 
and others was that all history was to be read as something 
analogous to a biological evolution; and hence came the 
further assumption that it was a perpetual change, for 
which they used the metaphor “progress,” because it was 
a change in which they were continually leaving things 
behind; the popular idea of evolution was that man had 
left his tail behind. The idea was that it was time now 
that we ought to have dropped the priest and the altar 
and organized religion. On that simple theory progress 
was a change like that which might have taken place when 
a quadruped became erect and walked on two legs. But 
there could not be progress in that sense. The only pos- 
sible conclusion deducible from the theory that man 
evolved from the quadruped in that way was that the 
superman had one leg. There was an attitude of mind 
which thought the fundamentals—for example, the idea 
of a man and woman having children—could be altered 
in some extraordinary fashion, that the whole basic con- 
ception of human life could be transformed and left be- 
lind and something different come in. The philosophy on 
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which Catholicism was built, not so much the Faith itself, 
but the philosophy of common sense on which it rested 
in dealing with human affairs, was the exact opposite. 
Catholics said that man was an erect being different from 
the beasts; he walked on two legs, and always had done. 
There were any number of fundamental disturbances in 
the social ideal going on at this moment, continued Mr. 
Chesterton. The worst disturbance was the habit which 
might be expressed by saying that there was a certain 
school of social philosophers who believe not so much in 
prophesying a third leg or wings as in altering the shape 
of man to suit the miserable accidents of our fugitive so- 
ciety. Because they had only made five boots for ten peo- 
ple all the extra legs must be cut off ; the human complete- 
ness was to be sacrificed because of certain diseases which 
industrial society exhibited. Against the eccentricity that 
wanted to cut off a man’s feet because he would presently 
have wings, and the other theory that wanted to cut off 
his feet because it could not provide him with boots, the 
Catholic Church stood for an ideal of human dignity that 
would never change, that would never be left behind. It 
was something eternal and sacred; and that was what 
really divided Catholics from most of the social philos- 
ophers of our time. What was the real moral of his- 
tory? Was it that man was perpetually changing in 
fundamentals, or that there was a central, normal thing 
from which he must not stray too far? The whole his- 
tory clearly attested the process of man’s perpetual return 
to a central civilized ideal, and perishing when he did not 
return. The whole of the argument that man was 
perpetually changing and getting better with each thing 
that he lost was a generalization from the Reformation. 
It prevailed during the centuries when educated people be- 
lieved the Reformation had been a success, but it was 
already becoming apparent that the Reformation was the 
greatest distaster of history, and its philosophy would 
perish with it. 














